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fondly cleave to the walls of his 
Cheerless sheet, and follow some busi- 
ness for his own and his dependents' 
support, rather than beg tiom door 
to dooi. Such as are thus disposed 
should experemce in the hour of need 
the cheering help ot those whom a 
bountiful creator has prospeied. O 
ye sons and daughters ot plenty, ye 
sumptuous great, who roll in afflu- 
ence, lend an ear to the ciy of distress! 
Pity the iorloiu case ot the pool cot- 
tager struggling to bring foiwuid an 
helpless family mid all the straits and 
hardships attendant upon his humble 
lot! Of your tables loaded with luxu- 
ries nnpait the erums to the meagie 
mother and her hungry brood! 

"Ah 1 little think the gay licentious ptond, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence 

suitound — - 
How many pine in want- 



-how many di ink the cup 
Ot baleful guel, 01 eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ! soie pierced by wmtiy wind 
How many shimkinto the sordid hut 
Of cheeiless Pineity '" 

Seasons of plenty returning, Jenny 
and her paitncr, as they -had little to 
lose, and leceived little upon credit, 
lecovered their former condition so 
?oon as a full meal delivered tbem 
from the devouitng grasp ot hungei. 
The sequel oi then story sofai as u-s- 
pects domestic life, was similar to 
what has been already detailed. They 
often changed their place of abode. 
1o this they weie sometimes impell- 
ed in consequence ol the faithless pei - 
foimance of services, with which they 
weie enti usted; as well as by becom- 
ing troublesome tenants. lo this 
changing they always submitted with 
a fond hope of bettering then cir- 
cumstances. Happy is it loi man, that, 
when real enjoyments cannot be had, 
imagmaiy prospects suppoit bis spirits. 
'1 hen <5luldien, after tedious loitering 
about home, came at length to be dis- 
persed. One daughter, earlier put to 
service than hei sisters, and happening 
into an industi lous and vntuous family, 
became a good seivant. Another 
full of ausaud toll), and waxing wan- 
ton, prefened the infamous and ruin- 
ous mtiigue of a girt of the town, 
to happy letuement and luial inno- 
cence. Two sons in a pet ran to the 
army ; and a thud la lestless discon- 



tent, travelled in quest of employment 
to another kingdom. Old age and 
infirmities eiept upon the parents. 
To solace the afflicted couple, in their 
decline of days, and when stooping 
into the grave, rarely did tbeir wietcti- 
ed hut experience a friendly visit. 
I hey had not been sufficiently solici- 
tous througn life to secure fi lends in 
the day ot their greatest need. And 
if they had, howfoigetful and ungiate- 
ful a oeing is man I Few, few indeed 
aie disposed lo visit the house of 
mourning, especially when it is the 
abode of Poveity '. In indigent cir- 
cumstances and under an accumulation 
of calamities, this pair made their soli- 
tary exit from a woild of Uoubles. 
Bally nulaneh. S. E o 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

LUCY AND EMMA, A TALE. 
Continued Jiom No. XXVI. p. 186. 

DOC TOR A , was an elderly- 
man ot austere manners, but a 
smceie and tender heait < he had no 
feeling for the whims of any body, 
but felt true sympathy for "teal af- 
flictions, and was known to encounter 
difficulties to relieve them, though he 
seldom spoke or moved meiely to 
humour any one. He paid morning 
visits, but not with the view ot killing 
time , he visited the dejected to cheer 
them ; the sitk or poor to relievetbeni, 
and sneb as Mrs> '1 homson to endea- 
vour toconect them ; he was fearless 
of ollendmg hei, nor did he often af- 
fi out those he leproved for it is well 
ktiown that he did not intend it. Mrs- 
'1 homson dreaded him more than she 
disliked him, and she would have borne 
his lepioofs moie willingly it he 
had communicated them when she 
was alone rather than in company ; 

but Dr. A- was regaidless when, 

oi before whom he spoke ; lie was 
not as polite as people ought to be, 
but such characters aie useful to show 
things in their title light. 

At this time there was an amiable 
lady visiting Mis. 'lhonison, who from 
the first sight of Lucy admned her 
and wished to have such a servant, but 
never mentioned her wish till she 
heaid that Lucy was going to leave 
Mrs. Tiiomson. Mrs. Lesley was a 
woman ot tare talents which she ap- 
plied to literature or the elegarat arts; she 
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read withaitenlion, systemsof education 
and plans tot benefiting the poor; when 
her reading 01 diawiug peimitted, she 
was stnitly attentive to her children, 
but a new publication, or a strong 
wish to practise some elegant art, or 
the company of an accomplished per- 
son totally withdrew her attention tiom 
these chief duties. Hei head was ge- 
nerally occupied with some new bene- 
volent scheme, but as she was ac- 
quainted with a • variety of people, 
and lead such a number of books on 
different subjects, one scheme was 
supplanted by another betore it was 
brought to bear ; thus nothing was done 
but the common and insignificant mat- 
ter ot giving half-pence to the beggars, 
and contnbuting to eveiy subsciipuon. 
Whenever she thought on the suoject, 
she abhoned oppiessing her 'servants, 
therefoie she had agieat raw* of them, 
but she never went into the kitchen, 
nor knew how much or how little 
was to be expected fi om them, or m 
what tune any Hung should be done. 
She was, seldom importuned with their 
complaints, but when they did occur 
she listened with that good natuie 
which she always felt, but which 
she seldom turned to much account 
for want of that perseverance and 
that solidity which alone pioduce liue 
information, or give permanent relict. 
Whether Lucy's mteiestmg ptraon or 
manners, 01 her melanchoiy histoiy 
first diew Mis Lesley's attention it is 
difficult to determine, but she paid 
steady attention to all the scenes which 
happened to come befoie her. Shej'istly 
appi eclated Lucy's worth, and on bear- 
ing that she was going to leave Mis 
1 hoinson she proposed to her to be 
housekeeper with her. Lucy gladly 
consented, but told hei she was a sti anger 
to the customs of gieat houses, and 
dreaded not knowing the way to ma- 
nage servants ; she also told hei that 
Mis. J homsoi) was never willing to 
listen to complaints which she thought 
it her duty to wake. Mrs. Lesley 
promised all the assistance she could give 
her, and was charmed to find one w hose 
fidelity she could trust, as she had little 
dependence on her pi esent housekeeper. 
in the mean tune Betty's love of 
drinking encreased to such a degree 
that she was in the ale house at all 
hours ; one day she took Jane with her 



and totally forgetting her, she returned 
home without her. la vain Lucy en- 
quired foi tne child, in vain she at- 
tempted to tell her mistress of her 
loss. Mis I homson was busily en- 
gaged Ulkmg to a lady just returned 
tiom London on the iaehions and 
amusements of the day. Little Anna 
was sent in to entreat her mamma to 
come out. *' To whom child'" "To 
Lucy, mamma" "Well Miss Morns 
these servants are a plaj tie, they never 
let you rest; pi ay Miss Mon is is there 
any machine discovered yet for a house 
an 'I children to be minded without 
servants or without your continually 
keeping it in motion? 1 would consent 
to wind it up once a week." " No in- 
deed ma'am, 1 have heaid of no sucli 
thing ; 1 wish theie was, forclnldredi 
and those hateful domestic matters re» 
quire such constant attention that the/ 
become quite a tax upon our plea- 
su.es, yet in London a peison would 
suppose there was such a machine unr 
dei ground, for you never see the la» 
dies tiouble themselves about either" 
"How I wish Mr. Thomson would 
live in London '" '1 his charming 
discouise was mtei rupted by the en- 
hance ofMis. Lesley mtioducing Lu- 
cy all tieinbhng and in tears, carry- 
ing in little Jane dieadfully mangled. 
She found her after a gieat deal of 
difficulty in the aims of a poor car- 
nei whose car had rolled over her; 
the c)}i|d was stijl alive and clinging 
to Lucy. Mrs. i ljomson grew pale, 
but could not think wriat was to be 
done. Lucy had effected hei purpose, 
put the ch Id on the bed 'and dresstd 
her wounds, .and thought and actexl 
as quick as po-sibte, but Jane would 
not suffer lier to go out of her sight. 
InquiiKs weie made pito tl>e whole 
business Mis 1 horason was obliged 
to at knowledge that theie was but 
one wheel in ,hei machine which was 
sound, and when that was allowed 
little power the whole went wiong 
Betty was discharged; Lucy could 
not leave the house until little Jane 
was recoveied, she attended her wiih 
the greatest care and all (he children, 
were sony to part with her. Owen 
gave her a paitiug set mon. "Young 
v> oman, always hope for the best, and 
never fear doing the best you ran ; 
that is my advice, and 1 give it to you 
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with my blessing." Lucy wept her 
thanks. Mis I homson was not a wo 
nwn who leaped lasting advantage 
fiom the mistakes ausing from her 
own neglect; hei life was a round of 
insipid pleasuies, flagrant errous, and 
momentary, ineffectual lepentance, so 
that Lucy's staying or not was a mat- 
ter of little consequence to the family. 
The day after Lucy left Mrs. 1 bom- 
son she had a good deal of company, 

and Doctor A- unexpectedly en- 

teied. " Mr-,. Thomson," said he, 
"why have you sent away that good 
countenanced young woman who' serv- 
ed you?" " it is to be supposed," 
said Mrs Thomson, " that 1 had suffi- 
cient reason^ for it." "Whatever 
doubts I might have," lepl.ed lie, 
"yet I expressed none, but simply 
asked the question , " she then answered 
that "Mis L^sie) has some romantic 
notions of improving the anaogement 
of her faroii)*' ul which she iancies 
that gul may assist hei ; but she wdl 
find that servants must be seivants, and 
Heated as such." " I am glad," said 

Doctor A " that theie is any one 

who has even a wish to do right, and 
light is so seldom done that the idea 
seems romantic ; as for the generally 
ot ■you, you exalt jourselves so h'gu 
that the m'seiies of jom seivants, and 
the cries of yom children cannot leach 
you; but if a tavoutite lap dog hangs 
its head, or a canary bud droops it* 
wing, you aie all sensibiluy ; and i ike 
the law that li<inj> a man toi stealing 
a sheep, you dismiss a servant tor 
teaiing joui laces and such trifles. 
"Tribes'" saici Mis. Thomson, "any 
person {hat buys Uce now, will find 

it no tiufe" Doctor A ■ lepied 

" I look upon lace and all such things 
as trifles, hgiil as an " " Ah t Doctor 
A ." said an affected young sy- 
cophant of Mrs, Thomson's," " yon 
are vety severe, suiely that which so 
much beautifies beauty pan be no 
trifle eithei to us or to tlie ladies." 

«' Such iio.ise,. so," said Doctor A , 

*' might do ior young girls wao pay 
too much attention to your fnvo'ous 
conversation, but i.n the mothei of 
children, the bead ot a family to 
think more of her ornaments and her 
chess ttian of her domestic affairs is not 
on!} u,. accountably iMkuiuus, but 
gujuumI m the highest degree." Mrs. 



Thomson in vain endeavoured to turn 

tne discourse, but Doctor A ' re- 

saectable character and impiessive 
tone always gamed hun attention, 
indeed his bluntnes:, to the pioud, 
who geneially keep then companions 
in awe, was frequently an amusement 
to the younger pai t ot his audience. 
He a'sketl Mrs Thomson whether she 
did not think herself accountable for 
the comfoits and vutues of her tamu 
ly> "I do not," said she, -'think my- 
self accountable for that which 1 p<iv 
others to do." "Vutues and affections," 
s-tid he, " aienot bougjit and sold with 
money, but with like specie, therefoie 
take my woid foi it your ni gleet will 
be pain with neglect, the affectionate 
guardian other family will be paid with 
affection ; and those who are virtuous 
here, may iiope to enjoy the rewaid 
of such conduct in a bettei woild." 

Mrs, Lesley's fineundeistanding and 
generous heart made her discern that 
theie weie eirors in her domestic ma- 
nagement, and induced hep to listen 
to probable means ot rectifying them ; 
she was apt to indulge sanguine hopes 
of any thing new, and she fancied that 
Lucy would reform those affdiis with 
which she seldom meddled, yet was 
at times sensible they weie important 
paits towards promoting the haimouy 
of the whole 

Lucy's office was to keep the keys 
an J oversee the whole business ot the 
hou,e; she found the seivants lazy 
andiriegular, but the amiable disposi- 
tion of the mistress was in some de- 
gree reflected upon them; the family 
was like a kingdom ill governed by d 
we.l disposed, inactive prince, those 
who weie neatest Mrs. Lesley's per- 
son weie comfortably piovided for, 
or lived in aclegiee of splendour, but 
the kitchen and the servants' room 
were truly wretched; no neatness.no 
legularity, nor even the commonest 
things necessaiy for their tomfoit ; 
if a new and convenient utensil was 
purchased, itwas broken, or let to rust, 
or put to wiong uses by those who 
were at no expense in proem ing it; 
and never seeing or feeling the good 
effects of legularity, thej did not aim 
at it. Though Lucy was vested with 
foil power to remedy evils, yet as 
the case among servants did not seem 
so despeutc as that among children, 
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she was in no haste to make inno- 
vations, believing that giadual retonn 
was the best means to alter such in- 
veterate habits as she observed , nor 
did she find pleasure in appearing to 
know better than any one else how 
to act, but would willingly have shel- 
tered under her mistress' orders The 
kitchen maid, who was the slave of 
ail the servants, was continually hur- 
ried fiom one thing to auuthei , so that 
it was impossible for airy thing to be 
well done, or for her to have lime 
and inclination to make her dismal 
abode clean ; yet a little boy was even 
a greater slave than the kitchen maid, 
he was expected to run errands (or 
eveiy one in the house, and lo do 
most of their work, thus supplying tiie 
deficiencies which weie caused by their 
laziness or bad management. Mrs. 
Lesley did not know that such a being 
existed, nor hjd she the slightest idea 
that such slaveiy was piactised under 
her roof, yet she who reprobated 
oppression in eveiy shape, was the 
cause ot its being exercised b) her 
inattention ; for there is no rank m 
life which should exempt a woman 
fiom knowing how eveiy branch of 
her family is situated, and the nider 
in which eveiy part of her lamily is 
kept ; she might know this without 
going out of hei spheie, without ne- 
glecting her childien, her ti tends, or 
even hei moie ornamental employ- 
ments; the older and happiness ol her 
family should be her chief concern, 
all the otheis aie only to be consideied 
as secondary lecreotions. 

If indolence is suffered to predo- 
minate m youth, it prevents us fiom 
takmg an interest in any duty webave 
to peiform. Lucy had an active 
mind, and was accustomed to feel a 
degree of anxiety in any pursuit ; 
this disposition was fiist obsnvabie 
in her mothei's affanS, and still con- 
tinued about the affairs of her em- 
ployers. She spent some t.me m 
Mrs. Lesley's family, making obser- 
vations, and endeavouring to discover 
the oiigm of the evils she peiceivesl ; 
as she was in high favour with Mis 
Lesley, she spoke freely to her of 
every thing, and held consultations 
with her auout the best manner ot 
rearming household affairs. Lucy was 



empowered to do all that she thought 
necesrary, and perhaps it was best 
that she telt herself oppressively ac- 
countable. She thought that many 
mistakes arose from servants hurrying 
fiom one thing to another without any 
method; this is geneiaily occasioned 
by inconsiderate and contiadictory 
orders, She determined first to im- 
prove the condition of the kitclien 
maid, and she did not allow her lo 
do the bus.ness ot the other servants ; 
she got all the kitchen utensils, and 
when they were clean, she told thfc 
kitchen maid the use of them. Lucy 
had a mild manner, and well govern- 
ed passions, so that when people were 
not determined to dislike her, they 
must love her ; she rather made re- 
quests than gave orclers, she advised 
or lecoitimended rather than found 
fault. At first the kitchen maid thought 
she had a bad prospect of getting 
tnrough her woik ; both to do her 
former work, and to be clean, was 
truly hard, but she soon peiceived 
that her tune was moie comfortably 
spent, as well as more easily ; she 
neither soiled nsr wore out her clothes 
as fast as fonneily, nor scalded her- 
self so often, because she was pro- 
vided with things that saved both 
herself and her clothes; and by doing 
only her own business she had time 
to sit down in the evenings, and 
looked with pude and pleasmeaf her 
comfortable abode. Mrs Lesley was 
induced from the accounts she had 
heard of the teformation in the kitchen, 
to go to view it, she had glanced 
into it once before, but shocked at 
the sight, turned away from it, fully 
believing that these menial beings 
must live in hovels, either of their 
own, or their master's ; but she- was 
now charmed at the reformation ; her 
benevolent heart was delighted with 
the idea that her attendants need not 
be wi etched, and she determined 
that they never should want necessary 
comtoits. bhe thanked Lucy for alt 
this happiness ; she would gladly 
have purchased such comfort and 
kitchen brilliance at considriable ex- 
pense, but tneie was none rapimd, 
except a little white wash. 'I » 
turn every thing to its propet 
u«u was ah that was wanted. 
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The other servant? gradually felt 
the good eliects of Lucy's active and 
steady govei nmenl ; it the chiidien 
oideied them too quickly to be o- 
beyed, she represented the impro- 
priety man undeniable manner. Every 
one did their regular business and 
there was always leisure to do that 
which vva, unexpected, or to sit down 
to their sewing , theie was nothing 
found to be done by the little boy, 
whose condition could not be so bad 
in a miserable cabin as in this splendid 
mansion; indeed he got bread, or meat, 
or whatever was to be found in tne 
way, but he nevei had time to eat a 
regular meal. 

Theie was still one thing which 
weighed heavily in Lucy's mind; 
this was the wietched bedding of tin: 
servants ; although Mrs. Lesley's cai 
was ever open to her complaints, yet 
so young a person must feel awkward 
ip proposing such umveisai alterations. 
One day she requested Mrs. Lesley 
to walk through the bouse with her ; 
she consented, and was much shocked 
to see the wretched state of the ser- 
vants' rooms. 'I here weie two small 
windows which could not open, but 
being of a fanciful shape, weie placed 
in the front of the house tor ornament. 
Two fusty beds too tattered to bear 
shaking, weie laid upon the relics 
of costly old bedsteads, whose fluted 
posts were filled with dust, and in 
whose curious carvings, spiders and 
worms found repose; some wretched 
fragments of cm tains hung round, 
these and the bed clothes equally 
miserable, produced little waimth ; 
a looking glass without a frame was 
placed agamst the back of a chair ; 
there was not a table in the room ; 
servants' clothes hung round, or were 
stuffed into corners Theie was no 
fire-place, no yentilalion, except a 
pane of glass which was broken, and 
neglected from time to time to be 
mended ; the 100m being so near the 
slates, was wretchedly cold m winter, 
but in summer the same cause pro- 
duced oppressive heat. Mis. Lesiey 
was extiemely surprised to see so 
much wretchedness in her house, 
and shocked when she considered 
that those people who supported her 
splendour, and piomoted her luxurious 
ease, should be so ill provided tor. 



It may seem strange that they never 
complained, but the dread of being 
dismissed, and the immeasurable dis- 
tance between them and their mistress, 
kept them silent, or made them think 
it impossible to get ledress; if they 
spoke to the foimer house-keeper, 
they weie told "the place was too 
good for them, and it they did not 
like it they might return' to their 
cabins." 

Mis. Lesley immediately got the 
windows altered, the room white- 
washed, new, but plain bed-steads, 
and every thing calculated both for 
comfort, and to encourage ideas of 
neatness, which Lucy assured her was 
frequently aimed at even to a degree 
of elegance in decent cabins. Mrs. 
Lesley was determined that her house 
should not be a place for making the 
condition and taste of the poor worse 
than they were at home, but if pos- 
sible to inspne them with such noti- 
ons, and insist on such practices as 
would make them good house-keepers 
lor themselves. VVithout such an as- 
sistant as Lucy, these lesolutions of 
Mis. Lesley might have degenerated 
into whims, but her steady exertions 
bi ought them to bear. 

Anotner evil which Lucy daily ob- 
served, was the waste of food. Broken 
or cold meat was thrown either to 
dogs or beggars, whichever came 
hist into view. Lucy who was ac- 
customed to frugality as well as be- 
neficence, was shocked to see waste 
01 want; she then made a piactice 
of putting by stirrabout which was 
left, and boiimg it with bioken meat 
ana bones after dinner, thereby as- 
sisting a greater number of poor, and 
pioviding food more suitable for the 
s.ck and old, than either material a- 
lone would afford. Mrs. Lesley was 
informed by her children of every 
impiovemeiit; witnessing and con- 
sidenng these things gave more sta- 
bility to her wavering though bene- 
volei.t feelings". The goodness of the 
new housekeeper was universally 
known, and she was daily applied to 
by the poor, but she could do little 
for them, except to give them broth, 
and when more seemed requisite, she 
applied to her mistiess, whose be» 
nevolence was daily extended. Mrs. 
Lesley found that practice was a 
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better teacher than theory, and 
that no amusement was so interesting 
as succouring the distressed; she 
found she had leisure for every avo- 
cation ; the business of educating her 
chtldien was making progress when 
sne set them a good example, and 
employed them id assisting her in 
acts of benevolence. Lucy became 
more her companion than her servant; 
she gradually discovered that Lucy 
possessed taste as well as sound sense, 
liteiary accomplishments as well as 
domestic ones, which raised her still 
higher in her estimation. In the iul- 
filment ot her duty, Lucy became 
cheerful and happy, and the poignant 
grief she had felt at her mother's 
death gradually wore out of her mind, 
but her excellent example, and amiable 
disposition was still fresh in her le- 
coilection. 

By the time that Lucy had ac. 
complisbed her highest wishes in the 
family of Mrs. Lesley, and her ex- 
el tions proved more beneficial and 
extensive than she expected, Htinry 
Sands, a young man who had lived 
m the same village, but who had 
been abroad for many years, returned 
to his native village; he inquired for 
Mis. Smith, theft tend and adviser of 
ins youth, but he was distressed to 
hear that she was dead, and that Lucy 
had not only lost her mothei, but the 
means ot living independently in her 
mother's house. Although he was 
very young when he had last seen 
het, jet her sweet countenance, gentle 
manners, and dutiful conduct had 
made such an impression on his mind 
as no change oi scene bad effaced. 
Whenever the idea of returning home 
rose upon bis mind like a charming 
vision, he felt delighted at the pros- 
pect of seeing Lucy and her mother. 
The melancholy tale which he heard 
fanned bis infant flame, and laised 
his curiosity to see how Lucy could 
endure servitude, and would appear 
in ner new situation. Henry went to 
Mrs. Lesley's, and was joyfully re- 
ceived by Lucy ; Mrs. Lesley had 
given strict orders that all Lucy's 
acquaintance should be introduced to 
her ; Heuiy was well teceived, and 
he was not disappointed in the hopes 
he had entei tamed of Lucy. Airs. 



Lesley interested herself so much 
about the young man, as to inquire 
what business he intended put suing, 
and when she found none was fixed 
upon, she prpposcd to make Jura her 
agent ; this was mote than he had 
expected, for fortune had not been 
propitious to him. llemy and Lucy 
became so truly attached to eatli 
olher, that with the full consent of 
Mis. Lesley, they vveie mamed ; but 
she kneu. not how to pait with her, 
neither did Lucy like tne idea of 
leaving Mrs Lesley, who had behaved 
like a mother to hei ; Lucy was like 
an eldei s.ster to the childien, and 
a guaidian and benefactiess to the 
sei-vants ; every person in the family 
was dear to her, and she to them. 
At length the day of separation came, 
which was a da) of lamentation ; the 
sei vants dreaded that the golden age 
was over, and that they should re- 
lapse into then former condition, but 
Mrs, Lesley had now acquired a habit 
of knowing the stale of her family ; 
another housekeeper ot Lucy's lecom- 
mendation was piovided, and she ie- 
moved to a neat house about hall a 
mile from her mistiess. bhe w»s still 
consulted upon eveiy impoitant oc- 
casion; and no delight to Mis. 
Lesley's childien was so great, as receiv- 
ing pei mission to spend a day uitti 
Lucy, nor was ita ttansient pleasure, 
tor tliey talked of it until the next 
visit. But though Lucy thought it a 
great duty to pay attention to Mrs. 
Lesley, yet nothing could draw her 
first atiention fiom her husband and 
family : 

" For borrowed toys ahioad we roam, 
" Tu.e happiness is touud at home." 

In the mean time Emma found, 
that contrary to the lepresentation 
of novel writers, theie was tioub.e 
in married life, even when united to 
the man of her choice, and who 
leally proved affectionate; she ton- 
sideied her situation as truly wretched, 
to live in the midst of fields, and to 
have little leisure to read novels ; her 
unharmonized mind heaul no music 
fiom the birds, saw no beauty in the 
creation, and felt no mteiest m the 
affans of her family. Her neighbours 
v^eie mostly plam farmers, wbo left 
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little cordial affection for her, but 
whose hospitality made them wish to 
»bow kindness, to her, fcrut their simple 
attentions weie rejected, and there was 
no chosen htend nd confidant to 
whom she might relate her grievances ; 
sometimes indeed an intimate female 
fnend came to pay her a visit, who 
listened to all hei complaints, pitied 
her, reminded her of those trifling 
circumstances which she had not ob- 
seived, and by the time she had 
made her completely miserable, left 
her with her unhappy huUiand, to 
manage as they could. Emma had 
never been accustomed to settle to 
ajiy useful employment, and by this 
means her house appeal ed to have no 
niistiess, and her husband no com- 
panion ; nor was she accustomed to 
considei or contnbute to the comfoit 
of any person; she never endeavoured 
to nuke her husband comfoi table. 
Thus Without any real affliction she 
destroyed her own happiness, and the 
happiness of every peison neai her; 
and as far as her power extended, 
she was useful to no human being. 
Lucy on the contiary expeueuced 
real sorrow and oppression, but her 
patient mind, and good undeistanding 
made her happy, and singularly use- 
ful to all aiound her. " K. 



For the Beljast Monthly Magazine. 

REP-LYTO THE REJOINDER OF I.E. 

IF S. E. had contented himself wth 
asseiting, and showing, that Mr. 
M'Heniy was not alluded to in his 
«' lettei to a student at college," any 
th'ng further fiom me en the subject 
would have been uimecessaiy. He 
would 1 1ms, at once, have rendered evei y 
remark of mine n relative witn res- 
pect to him ; while at the same time the 
charge of want of penetiation must have 
attached to me. To such a chaige, 
under the circumstances stated, I would 
have cheerfullv submitted. 

He has, however, pursued a very 
different conduct. He wishes to re- 
tort my language on myself. From 
b»ing the accused he becomes the ac- 
nistr. He at first sets out with show- 
ing, or endeavouring to show, that he 
is innocent of those chaiges I have 
bi ought against him , but yet. as it he 
wire himself somewhat in doubt, that 



he might perhaps hare hinted a little 
at the Hard of Erin ; and as if he con- 
sequently considered that those charges 
which are applied, and only applica- 
ble to him under the idea that he tia$ 
guilty, still affected him, he says, I 
have chaiged him either directly or 
obliquely , with ignorance, stupidity, 
misrepiesentation, &c. &c. &c. 

He then begs leave to ask me in a 
Quotation from myself, whether i con- 
ceive such language "suitable to the 
improved manneis of the present times, 
and says, he hopes I do not. 

I must in my turn, beg leave to 
differ from him in opinion on this sub- 
ject. Had bis letter been wntten, as 
1 believed it was, and 1 presume the 
ciiciimstances stated will justify that 
belief, with the malignant intention of 
blasting the prospects of a young man 
of merit, and acknowledged abilities : 
had it been written with the envioui 
intention of prejudicing the public 
mind against the incipient spaiks of 
ieal genius; genius stiuggling with diffi- 
culties and infirmities, as Amicus has 
well expressed it. iiad it been writ- 
ten, as it apparently was, with the un- 
feeling intention of placing in a ludi- 
crous point of view and holding up as a 
fit subject of ridicule, personal infir- 
mities, I would still be induced to 
think that not one of these accusa- 
tions as they stood m ra; answer, were 
misapplied ; nor coukl they insult the 
manners of any age, however refined. 

"I he English language is not wanting 
in descriptive epithets of all kinds ; 
but numerous as they are, we fre- 
quently find ourselves- at a loss to ex- 
press in terms sufficiently strong our 
aohonence of a certain obliquity of 
character, a kind of levelling or de- 
tracting principle which we frequently 
meet with in individuals, and which 
is practised with an assiduity that 
aigues a belief on their parts that 
tne world will give them credit 
for those good qualities they enviously 
flatteied themselves they have pilfer- 
ed fiom others. 

I would therefore observe, when 
such characters are met with and 
when such teims are applied to them 
as they deserve, be these teims ever 
so seveie, that it is not they who 
use the language, but they who call 
!". O, th, that insult the manners of the 



